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of all its leaders, Wirth, was put up to deliver what was on the
whole an effective answer. Jeopardy was a word he did not like
to use. He used instead the phrase "state of necessity." That
such a state existed could not be denied. There was no possibility
of securing a majority government and the government of the
country must be carried on. If there was a state of permanent
quarrel between government and parliament, if parliament claimed
the right to rule and did not accept the responsibilities of rule
then the parliamentary system was in a state of crisis. The oppo-
sition was making party mountains out of legislative molehills.
Their own leader, the late chancellor, had before resigning toyed
with the idea of government by decree; their great leader, the
late President of the Republic, had governed by decree for weeks
without anyone talking of a constitutional crisis, and the state
of necessity then was actually not so serious as the state of neces-
sity now with economic crisis upon them and bankruptcy staring
them in the face, not because the nation was bankrupt of resources,
but because the politicians were bankrupt of common sense. The
Nationalist spokesman, speaking as was the Nationalist wont for
the nation, declared that the nation refused to accept the burden of
taxation laid upon it. He did not object to government by decree;
it was against the content of the decree that his party would vote.
The immediate result of this cynical contribution to the debate
was a violent attack on Hugenberg by the generally respected
Westarp, who insisted that the government policy ought to be
given a trial and declined in the name of a large section of his
party to vote against the ministry.

The vote was significant. The government were defeated only
by fifteen votes (236 to 221), twenty-five Nationalists voting with
them and five Nationalists abstaining. The moment the result
was announced, before the excitement had time to die down, the
chancellor read out a presidential decree dissolving parliament.
The battle would now be carried to the country, and the nation,
whom every single speaker had claimed as standing behind his
party, would decide. "The summons now goes forth to the nation,"
ran the government manifesto on the dissolution "to decide its
own destiny."